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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


COMMITTEE of women in Christiania recently presented a resolu- 
tion of indignation to the Minister of Justice, the President of the 
Norwegian Parliament, and the head of the Commission of Criminal Law, 
protesting against a steadily increasing tendency toward immorality and 
consequent suffering of women and children. | 
This resolution was framed by the Norwegian National Woman's Party 
and its principal object was to suggest the passage of more effective laws 
for the segregation of abnormal individuals; enforcement of stricter pun- 
ishments for immorality, that such laws be given the same consideration as 
those regarding public safety, and that they be used as a means to ensure 
public safety, and finally that at least three women have places on the jury 
during any trial for immorality. 


Women Educators Recognized In Italy. 


IGNOR GENTILE, Minister of Education in Italy, has included in 

_ his program of reform the eligibility of women as professors and 
teachers in the training colleges. They were excluded from this function 
by the law of July, 1919, which declared women ineligible to hold a public 
appointment. 


Change In Portugese Law Contemplated. 


R. ALRANCHES FERRAO, Minister of Justice and Director of 

the Faculty of Law at Lisbon, is a keen Feminist, and is working 

very hard in his own country to reform the present law which deprives a 
married woman of the personal administration of her own property. 


Stockbroking Calls Women. 


ISS D. E. MORTIMER, of Exeter, who is the first woman stock- 

broker in the United Kingdom to be admitted a member of the 
Stockbrokers’ Association, attributes her success to the fact that stockbrok- 
ing is hereditary in the family. She began in the office of her late father 
soon after leaving school, and when later the war made demands on the 
office staff, and her father was in ill-health, she took seriously to the busi- 


. Ress. 


For the first time a woman has made her appearance on the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange. She is Mile. H. W. Deterdirig, representing an Amster- 
dam firm of stockbrokers. 


Fame Recognizes Sex Equality. 
LL evidence of sex distinction in the Hall of Wass ab. Sew York 


University . was removed when seven new busts were unveiled 
May 22. 

The busts unveiled were those of Abraham Lincoln, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry Beecher, U. S. Grant, Robert E. Lee, Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Frances Willard, beloved founder of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Other women memorialized in the new combined hall are Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Mary Lyon, Emma Wil- 
lard and Alice Freeman Palmer, educators; Maria Mitchell, astronomer, 
and Charlotte Cushman, actress. E 


French Woman Conquers Air. 


A* the gliding contest to be held at Vauville, one of the machines will 
be piloted by a woman. Mlle. Adrienne Boland is well known as an 
experienced pilot, and, in preparation for the Vauville meeting, is beginning 
a special course of tfaining on an aeroplane with the engine shut off. 


ORWEGIAN women are interesting themselves in a commission on 
the Scandinavian marriage and property laws which is now holding 
sessions. A woman from each of the Scandinavian countries sits on this 
commission: Advocate Elise Sem from Norway, Dr. Estrid Hein from 
Denmark and Fru. Emilie Brome from Sweden. This commission con- 
templates drastic changes in the present marriage and property laws. 
One is that women shall have a definite portion of their husband’s income 
settled upon them at marriage, one part for housekeeping expenses and one 
part for their personal use Sweden as yet is the only country which has 
agreed to this proposition. Another proposal is that husbands shall not 
be’ permitted to speculate, or squander their money in any direction un- 
known to their wives. 


To Safeguard Swiss Children. 


HE secretary of The Society for the Protection of Children under 
the patronage of the Swiss National Commission of Education and 
of the Pro Juventute, has organized at Lauzanne courses for the study of 
problems relating to education, the protection of children in both its legal 


and social aspects, the safeguarding of the mother during maternity, in- 


fant mortality, and questions of general hygenic interest. Similar courses 


will be instituted in all of the principal Swiss cities. 


War Children’s Education Arranged. 


HE French Minister of Hygiene is organizing once more a scholastic 

colony at the seaside near Pas-de-Calais for the children living in the 
liberated provinces, thus giving them chances of receiving an education 
from which they are deprived because of the war and the slowness of the 
process of rehabilitation. 

This colony will accommodate eight thousand children and the teachers 
will be selected from among women who were substitutes during the war 
and who lost their positions when the men were released from nad 
duty. Many of these women are still unemployed. 


German Woman’s Book Attracts Attention. 
OSA MAYREDER, author of “Kritik der Weiblichkeit (A Critique 


of Womanhood) has just completed a new book, “Geschlecht and 
Kultur” (Sex and Culture), which the German reviewers designate as a 


-book of international importance. 


The nine essays which comprise this book present many original 
ideas and the problem is considered with great clearness and remarkable 
insight. Translations to the Scandinavian languages are already in 
progress. 


Indian Women Advance In Literacy. 


HE returns of the Census of India of 1921 show a general advance in 

literacy among women during the decade. In Baroda, the proportion 
per 10,000 of women able to read and write has advanced from 205 in 1911 
to 403 in 1921, and substantial improvement is also seen in Mysore and the 
States of Cochin and Travancore. In British India the number of female 
scholars in colleges and schools rose by over 50 per cent. between 1911 and 
1919, against a rise of 21 per cent. of males. Throughout India the num- 
ber of literate women over 20 is 23 per thousand, against 13 in 1911. 
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HE parliament of Czecho-Slovakia has passed a law for dealing with 
venereal disease ina manner which will enforce an equal moral 
standard for both sexes. 
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DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


HE Government Workers’ 
Council of the Woman's 
Party has on record in its files 
many accounts of inequalities be- 


tween men and women, which have been handed in by women in the gov- 
ernment service. Among the most common are the discriminations in 


promotions and salaries. 


The following excerpts from these reports give a picture of the situa- 
tion as it exists throughout the government service. 
One woman employed in Washington by the Federal Government 


writes: 


“I was assigned to a piece of work which grew so rapidly that an 


assistant was necessary. A girl assigned to 
help me soon learned the duties. We subse- 
quently required further help, and a boy, 
utterly inexperienced, was put on the work, 
and we taught him. The task was now con- 
sidered of such importance as to need a 
supervisor. The official promoted the green 
boy over the girl and myself, called him a 
supervisor, and increased his salary above 
mine.” 


Another woman employed in Washing- 
ton by the Government writes: 


“An administrative official of a large 
bureau, in which I am employed, has said 
to women employees more than once: 

“*As long as I am chief of this section, 
neither you nor any other woman, no mat- 
ter how well qualified, will ever be given 
supervisory work. I shall not ask any man 
to work under a woman.’ 

“But all the while these superior women 
are forced to work under all sorts of men!” 


Another writes: 

“A woman, acting head of a large office 
in the Treasury Department, was paid a sal- 
ary of $4000. During the year of her en- 
cumbency the per capita cost of the work 
of the Unit was the lowest and the efficiency 
of that Unit was the highest of the whole 
bureau. Administrative officials demoted 
and transferred this efficient woman, and 
appointed and assigned, to do the same work 
that she accomplished for $4000: 


1 Head of the office—salary.. $5,000 


1 Assistant head—salary........ 2,740 
1 Clerk—salary ...... 
1 Clerk—salary 1,840 
1 Clerk—salary ..... 
“A total cost to the Govern- 
ment of............ 13,260” 


Another writes: 


“My work is in the Interior Depart- 
ment. When I have enquired of my chief 
as to why inexperienced meri are given pref- 
erence over women I am told ‘We must take 
care of these men who are to be the super- 
visors.’ Why not take care of women and 
make them supervisors? Many women must 
support and educate children on a salary 


By Mary Pitrman, Secretary of the Government Workers’ Council 


of the Woman’s Party. 


Another writes: 


of $1400 or less, while unmarried 
mén, with no financial or social 
responsibilities are paid higher 
salaries for less efficient work, 


and are promoted over the women, whose experience, industry and length 
of service should entitle them to prior consideration.” 


: “There are two men and three women qualified as ‘chiefs of sections’ 
in our division in the Treasury Department. The salaries of the women 
are arbitrarily limited to $2000, while the men are paid $2500 for their 


work and no limit is set for them. By what authority, I should like to 


What Women Have Thought, 
Are Thinking, Will Think 


NEW BROOMS 
By Viscountess Astor, in W orld’s W ork. 


HY are we women in politics? What is 
is all about? Something much bigger 
than ourselves. Schopenhauer was 

wrong in nearly everything he wrote about wo- 
men—and he wrote a lot—but he was right in 
one thing. He said, in speaking of women: 
“The race is to her more than the individual,” 
and I believe that it is true. I feel somehow we 
do care about the race as a whole; our very na- 
ture makes us take a forward vision. There is 
no reason why women should look back. Merci- 
fully, we have no political past; we have all the 


' mistakes of one-sex legislation, with its appal- 


ling failures, to guide us. We should know 
what to avoid. It is no use blaming the men— 
we made them what they are—and now it is up 
to us to try and make ourselves—the makers of 
men—a little more responsible. We realize that 
no one sex can govern alone, I believe that one 
of the reasons why civilization has failed so 
lamentably is that it has had one-sided govern- 
ment. Don’t let us make the mistake of ever 
allowing that to happen again. I can conceive 
of nothing worse than a man-governed world— 
except a woman-governed world—but I can see 
the combination of the two going forward, and 
making civilization more worthy of the name of 
civilization based on Christianity, not on force— 
a civilization based on justice and mercy. I feel 
men have a greater sense of justice, and we of 
mercy. They must borrow our mercy and we 
use their justice. at 

We are new brooms. Let us see that we 
sweep the right rooms. Personally, I feel that 
every woman should take an active part in local 
government. I don’t mean by that that every 
woman should go in for a political career—that, 
of course, would be absurd; but we can take an 
active part in local government without going in 
for a political career. We can be certain when 
casting our vote that we are casting it for what 
seems nearest right—for what seems more likely 
to help the majority and not bolster up an organ- 
ized minority. There is a lot to be done in local 
politics, and it is a fine apprenticeship for cen- 
tral government; it is very practical, but I think 
that, although practical, it is too near to be at- 
tractive. The things that are far away are more 
apt to catch our imagination than the ones which 
are just under our noses, and then, they are often 
less disagreeable. |. 


know, do officials set maximum limits to women’s salaries only ?” 


Another writes: 


“A man was appointed at a Salary of 
$1800 to do high-class research work. He 
reported for work at any time between 
9 and 10 A. M., with no charge against him 
for lost time. He sat at his desk and wrote 
poetry. For two years he was permitted to 
mail letters to taxpayers regarding cases in 
which they were interested, stating that 
no records could be found of such cases. 
There were assigned to help him another 
man at a salary of $1800, another man at 
a salary of $1600, and two men messengers ; 
yet still ‘no records’ was their report on 
large numbers of important cases. 

“After two years, this same work was 
turned over in its state of neglect, to a 
woman, paid $1400 annually, and one 
woman assistant paid $1000 annually, The 
work has been cleared up; ‘no record’ cases 
have been found, opened and adjusted. The 
work of these two women has been open 
to an official investigation and approved. 
They. still receive $1400 and $1000. Were 
those men dismissed? No, they were pro- 
moted to other work of higher-grade and 
their salaries correspondingly increased. 


Another writes: 


“In the Veterans’ Bureau men educa- 
tional directors usually received $2,400 per 
annum, while women holding the same posi- 
tions received only $1800 with a rare pro- 
motion of $2000. These same men, when 
relieved of their duties as educational di- 

ors, have been given positions, equally 
as good if not better, On the other hand, 
salaries of women have been reduced, In 
this hospital the one male instructor, teacher 
of telegraphy, is receivng $2200, while there 
are college women with personality doing 
more work but receiving only the inadequate 
income of $1600 and $1800.” 


Another writes: 


“As to my experience in the War De- 
partment, while there was not such a marked 
discrimination between men and women in 
ordinary positions, the best places were al- 
ways given to men. Sex seems always to 
be more important than efficiency in the 
opinion of the Powers that Be.” 


> 
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INSTINCT VS. REASON 


AN has often flattered himself by supposing that he was a rea- 
soning animal. In the past he has used this criterion to differ- 
entiate himself from the lower orders and from the female of his own 
species. Now he is more or less inclined to let his mate in on the 
ground floor and broadly to declare that the genus homo differs from 
every other species chiefly by virtue of reasoning power. 

While we are ready enough to admit that man, and woman, too, 
has more reason than a flower or a snail, still we maintain that the 
human species is characterized rather by its lack of reason than the 
opposite. 

We hold our peace about the future but advisedly point out the 
patent fact that no society has ever been built along the lines of 
reason. It simply has not happened that way. We could live in the 
Garden of Eden today if reason prevailed. Still we need not despair. 
Instincts when suitably set off against one another may do as well; 
at least they have the virtue of potency. They are hke the trade 
winds, or the waterfall: reliable and strong, needing only to be re- 
lated to the machinery of the social order to accomplish great things. 

In earlier days it was predicted that this or that would 
happen when women got the vote. Many of these predictions have 
in the brief moment since victory proved themselves, not neces- 
sarily because women are “better” or more reasonable than men, but 
because they contain certain different instincts. The outstanding 


- yesult of the enfranchisement of women the world over is an aug- 


mented interest in education, equal rights and social and moral work. 
In America, in England, in Russia, in Germany, indeed in every com- 
munity where women exercise the right of franchise, these subjects 
have come to occupy the center of the political stage. This is only 


a coincidence, some one will say: Yes, but all natural laws are only 


a series of coincidences. 

Dr. Alice Salomon, speaking at Headquarters of the eit of the thirty- 
six women in the German Reichstag, said: “They have taken active part in 
discussions on taxes, on foreign policies and on industrial questions, but 
their greatest influence was felt in all questions concerning women’s 
rights, education and social work. In the four years of their political 
career it has been demonstrated that a parliament formed of men 
and women takes an attitude toward many issues very different _— 
that of an exclusively male body.” 

As yet the augmented interest in the special concerns of women 
reflects itself but faintly in American life. This is because as our 
Declaration of Principles-says : “Women today, although enfranchised, 
are still in every way subordinate to men before the law, in govern- 


- ment, in educational opportunities, in the professions, in the church, 


in industry and in the home.” 


In other words we are wasting the mother love, the maternal 
instinct of the world by not hitching it up to our social machinery. 
If you want better schools, if you want a single standard of morals, 
if you desire to place human life beyond the reach of greed and its 
inevitable counterpart in war, don’t spend time reasoning with the 
unreasonable, go straight to the point, emancipate women. 


IN RES1RAINT OF MARRIAGE 


HE married teachers in England— of course, only the women !— 
are putting up a brave fight against the custom of dismissing 
women teachers because they are married. Mrs. Price, in behalf of 
herself and 57 other married women teachers, brought an action against 
the Rhonda Urban Council for the termination of their engagements. The 
case was lost but many illuminating arguments came out in the course of 
the hearing. In opening the case, counsel for the teachers said the 
dismissals were “Contrary to public policy as being in breach of the 
Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act and in restraint of marriage.” 

Charmingly put, we say; for probably most of the benignant 
gentlemen in England think as they do in America, that dismissing 
women teachers for marrying is in support of the institution of 
marriage, whereas the contrary is the case. 

To dismiss a woman teacher because she marries is substantially 
to penalize women for living in accordance with the law. It is a gross 
and outrageous interference with the rights of the individual and can 
only result disadvantageously for the race. 

Any arbitrary regulations “in restraint of marriage” which are 


not based upon sufficient eugenic grounds, are a threat against the 
iuture and savour of race suicide. 


What right has any man or group of men, to punish a woman 
for marrying the man she loves? There is but one answer: They 
have no right, though they have the power in many places, to commit | 
this wrong. “In restraint of marriage.” It is a good phrase and 
true. American women would do well to carry it to some of their 
medieval school boards. 


ARE TAXES PAID BY MEN ONLY? Weise 
foun following advertisement appears in The Survey of May 15th: 


“The New Jersey Civil Service Commission announces an 
examination for the position of Director, Division of Wel- 
fare, City of Newark. Salary $5000 to $7500 per annum. 
Open to male citizens of the United States.” 


This advertisement is typical 6f ‘what is going on over the whole United 
States. It shows the state of mind that still persists in the average Official 
despite the fact that women have the franchise. 

Statistics show that in every government department in Washington 
there is a preponderance of women in the lower paid positions, while the 
higher paid salaries in the vast majority of instances are reserved for men. 
It is within the province of the chief of a bureau or the chief clerk of a 
section to specify, in his request to the Civil Service Commission for an 
employee: “for this position, a male clerk is desired,” and so, women appli- 
cants, irrespective of their rating, are arbitrarily barred from appointment. 

It is possible for the chief clerk to say, when promotions are to be 
made: “It is not the custom of this office to advance a woman beyond a 
certain salary or above a‘certain position.” In all such matters, the chief 
clerk’s will is supreme. And so, in spite of rating, or status, or longevity 
of service, every woman who enters the government service under present 
conditions, realizes that sooner or later, she will come to a closed door 
beyond which shé cannot pass simply because she is a woman. 

These conditions must be changed. Women are human beings, entitled 
to equal rights with other human beings. Women are wage-earnets, en- 
titled to equal rights with other wage earners. Women are taxpayers, en- 
titled to equal rights with other taxpayers to say in what manner public 
monies shall be spent; entitled as are other taxpayers to the same.oppor- 
tunities, the same authority, the same advancement and the same pay in 
all government positions, whether local, state or national. 


| 
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HER “NATURAL PROTECTOR’? 


By Perkins GILMAN. 


HERE is a story of a certain problem in physics set before a 
group of learned men: “Why does a vessel of water with a fish 
in it weigh no more than the same vessel of water without a fish in 
it?” The learned men were vastly interested, and proceeded to 
discuss the interesting phenomenon at great length and with much 
heat, seeking to establish the reason for this strange fact; but after 
_ some time a mere layman—or laywoman possibly—proceeded to 
weigh that vessel, water, and fish, and found that the scaly prisoner 
weighed just as much in the water as out. Doubtless the fish would 
have felt his own weight much less when in his natural medium, but 
it would have been there just the same. 

We have a much wider question set before us today, in our con- 
tinuous discussion of the relations between men and women, and in 
that complicated subject one point is much emphasized; namely, 
the “protective instinct” of men. 

The discussion is for the most part about how he shall best mani- 
fest that instinct, and whether she has any need of a protective in- 
stinct of her own—being already thus taken care of. It is admitted 
that woman, as a mother, has a protective instinct toward her chil- 
dren,—admitted with profound respect. It is further urged that this 
maternal protective instinct reaches out and enfolds the man: “To a 

true woman her husband is always something of a child,” we are told. 
_ But that she should seek to protect herself or other women is held 
to be something quite unnecessary, if not impossible—she has her 
“natural protector” made and provided. Indeed we have a further 
assumption, as solemnly advanced as that fish story, to the effect 
that women are inherently unjust and cruel to each other. 


T HIS is quite universally believed ; it is the logical obverse of the 

first proposition: man is woman’s natural protector; woman is 
woman’s natural enemy. If it were not for man’s protective in- 
stinct women would presumably drive orie another off the earth; 
they would spend their lives in concocting ‘cruelties to inflict upon 
one another; no woman would be safe, unless she had a strong man 
to defend her—against the other women! 

We might as well examine both these positions together, airily. 
surveying our little world and reviewing its brief history, — we 
produce the facts in the case. 

Without going back to the vayue glories of the matriarchate, 
wherein neither of these instincts are recorded, we have to begin with 
savagery as we know it, as it is still with us. ~ 

What do we find? Women working together, helping one an- 
other in their manifold labors and troubles, apparently quite as good 
friends as the men are. No inborn enmity is manifest. Arid the men? 
From what do they protect their women? Not from the weather; 
the women. make all the garments for both. Not from labor and 
privation; the women do all the work except hunting, and the most 
disagreeable part of that, the preparation of the meat and hide. 

But if fierce beasts or other savages attack the camp then the 
men fight to protect. the women, the ‘children, and themselves. If the 
men were not there the women also would fight as best they could 
to protect their children and themselves. If the women and children 
were not there the men would fight just the same. Of course the 
women are not as well prepared to fight. They have not the weapons, 
nor are they trained in the use of them. Men, for some inscrutable 
reason, have always bitterly objected to women’s being able to defend 
themselves. The lioness now, having her own teeth and claws, as 
well as steely muscles and brave heart, can fight precisely as well 
as the lion. 

Since human skill made weapons, howevél, it also made tradi- 
tions; it has always been held “unfeminine”—fairly revolting—for 
woman to be able and willing to take care of herself. The “appealing 
helplessness” of the woman was the exciting cause of this noble pro- 
tective instinct on the part of man. The “woman’s knife” among 


primitive peoples is a tool to work with, but not a good weapon. The 
savage woman, however, though protected, has a pretty hard time 
of it, but she supports life, being very strong. 


MONG “the sturdy peasantry, a country’s pride,” how do we find 
the case? The peasant woman is certainly sturdy; she has to 
be. She bears her natural burdens, as a mother; she bears her un- 
natural burdens, as a servant; and besides these she takes part in 
the general industry of her class. The first and the last are well; 
the other seems a little unnecessary. It appears somewhat unevenly 
divided, that “the weaker vessels” should work in the fields as the 
men do, should bear and nurse and care for the children as the men 
do not, and then should have to wait on the men into the bargain. 

From what does the male peasant “protect” his womenkind? 
There are no wild beasts about any longer. The dangers of their 
lives are overwork, under-feeding, general privation and exhaustion. 
Of these she has the larger share, but she supports life, being very 
strong. 

Now we come to “the sheltered woman” of our “upper classes” 
of today, and her far more numerous sisters, the unsheltered women, 
who have to work for a living, shelterless, or whose fathers and 
husbands have to work so hard for their livings that they can offer 
but scant shelter at the best. 

It is true that the woman of the working class, with children, 
is at present much better off if she has a man to provide for the 
family than if she has to be mother, house-servant, and wage-earner 
at the same time. If the man’s food, car fares, clothes and tobacco come 
well inside of the difference between his earnings and hers, there is more 
money in the family. 


F COURSE her earning money would not allow of her staying 

at home with her children, which most people believe to be the 
best as well as most economical plan; and without touching on those 
interesting questions of domestic economy and child culture which 
so enticingly set before us the advantages of day nurseries and resi- 
dence groups, we frankly admit that under present conditions the 
honest working man who brings home almost all his wages does pro- 
tect his wife from having to work hard for small pay, and to neglect 
her children while doing it. 

Our question, however, is not exactly of each man’s taking care 
of his own mate, but of the alleged general protective instinct of 
the male. In regard to the usual conditions of these working men’s 
wives, how are they protected; and, still further, in the intimacy of 
the family, how does the man protect his wife against—himself? 

As to the first question, it may be answered that both suffer un- 
der the economic injustice of our time. As to the second—perhaps 
we had better defer it, and go on to the “sheltered woman.” Here 
we have the fine flower of this noble instinct, a kind of woman whose 
youth has been protected from knowing the facts of life, whose hands 
are white and useless with the decorative finger-nails, which, like 
the aristocratic Chinaman’s, show so conclusively that she does not 
work. She is protected from any real contact with the world. She 
lives in a walled garden, allowed to educate herself with suitable 
academic studies, and to amuse herself without limit; also to take 
part in good work—if not too radical. 


UT after all, the ladies of the harem are still better protected— 

no man may even look upon them. In the veiled women of the 
East, secluded, imprisoned, cut off from all contact with human life, 
we see the real climax of this much boasted “protective instinct” of 
the male. As a man’s instinct it has but one purpose—to keep his 
female to himself, He will protect her, at any cost of furious conflict, 
against—the other males.» Here we have the real basis of this much | 
vaunted feeling. It is not any desire for freedom, justice, or ad- 
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vantage to the woman; it is the same kind of protection with which 
the dog stands growling over his bone. The man fights for the 
woman—yes—to defend his own. 

Now leaving this perfectly natural feeling to stand on its own 
feet, with only such credit as belongs to it, let us cast a discerning 
eye over the whole field and see how men.as a class behave toward 
women as a class, the world over, 

If all men, as such, are women’s “natural protectors,” then it 
stands to reason that women are safe anywhere with men. 

Are they? 

Suppose a young immigrant girl comes to this country, alone, 
poor, ignorant—and handsome, What are her chances among her 

“natural protectors?” 
_ Observe the working girls, also poor, ignorant, and sometimes 
handsome. Is it to women that they owe the dangers about them? 

Think of the chorus girls and the whole tribe of young actresses 
and singers. Is it women managers, patrons, and lurkers at stage 
entrances who constitute their dangers? 

_ Is it audiences of women who demand the species of feminine 
anatomical exhibits which form our best paying performances, and 
which seem almost intended to push down the young performers? 


WAS most seriously told, by an earnest German professor, that most 

of the wars of history had been caused by women. Helen of 
Troy is the most conspicuous instance because of her being so widely 
popularized by Homer. Her story will do as well as any, to illustrate 
this peint of view. Here was 


Equal Rights 


He had the education, the organization, the management of 
church and court, the power, civil and martial, and the money. He 
had all the advantages, and with them this noble instinct “to protect.” 

How has man protected women through the laws he made? 

Women were recognized in two broad divisions: “good” and 
“bad.” The “good” had their own special private protectors, and the 
law handed them over absolutely helpless into the personal power 
of their owners and masters, They had no money of their own, no 
liberty of motion, no right in their children, no power of complaint 
even, nothing to complain of—whatever the master did, short of open 
murder, he was within his rights. And even murder was permitted 
him, justified and recognized, if she offended against his most essen- 
tial property right in her. 


LL, this used to be the fact, the general fact, and still is largely 

so in many places. Such a legal position may perhaps be de- 

fended on some grounds, but it hardly seems one which would 
be enforced on woman by a “protector.” | 

And when the women, after thousands of years, gradually drew 
together and demanded justice, new laws, and even a voice in their 
own government—how was this received by their protectors? 

Cordially? Fairly? “Not,” as our current phrase would say, 
“not so that you could notice it.” 

But if the other class be considered, the “bad” ones, women who 
have not the advantage of the protective instinct of one owner, how 
has the general instinct of mankind protected them? 

By men’s making laws pro- 


Mrs. Menelaus, living peace- 
ably enough with her husband, 


hibiting a practice which they 
were by no means willing to give 


who absented himself tempo- 
rarily. Comes Mr. Paris and 
makes love to her—induces her 
to run away with him. Does 
anyone blame Paris? Never; 
only Helen. Then _ returns 
Menelaus, finds his wife gone, 
and starts off on a punitive ex- 
pedition after Paris, horse, foot 
and dragoons, determined by the 
Gods to smash all Troy to get 
his lady back. 

Then they have it back and 
forth, Hector and Achilles, Aga- 
memnon, whole regiments of 
men, fighting as if they liked it; 
but for all the death and ruin 
but one person is blamed—the 
woman, of course. 


Now if Paris had stolen 
some other valuable possession, 
as a gold bracelet, and Menelaus 
had run raging fter him with en- 
suing warfare, would the brace- 
let have been blamed, or the 
thief? Should we let our 
burglars go wuncensured and 
shake our heads over the im- 
moral nature of handsome jew- 
elry and silerware. 


BALTIMORE ARTIST WINS DISTINCTION 


ELEN EVANS SCOTT, whose Portrait of a Portugese Girl 

appears on the cover of Equal Rights this week, is daily proving 

that the dream of feminists may be realized. Not only is she winning a 

name for herself as a portrait painter, but! also she has brought up cates 
cihldren and contributed her share toward the cause of women, 

Born in Baltimore she spent the greater part of her girlhood in George- 
town, D. C., where she was taught to draw by her father, himself an artist. 
While attending school in Baltimore she commenced her artistic work at 
the Maryland Institute. The year after graduation she was married to 
Townsend Scott III and for the next fifteen years she spent most of her 
time on the upbringing and education of her children. She continued her 
work at the Charcoal Club and in the studio of Mr. Hugh Newell, however, 
in the belief that later she would find opportunity to follow her chosen 
profession, Shortly before the war she went abroad and on her return 
she opened her studio as a portrait painter. Her children being grown, 
she was able by systematizing the work of her home, to devote practically 
all of her time to her art. Only in behalf of suffrage did she permit her 
time to be interrupted. 

She was one of the women who let down the suffrage banner on the 
occasion of President Wilson’s address to the Senate at the opening of 
Congress on December 6, 1916. She picketed many times, was once ar- 
rested, and participated in other important demonstrations. She is now 
Chairman of the Artists’ Council and the Congressional Committee of the 
Maryland Branch of the National Women’s Party. She is a member of 
the Baltimore Water Color Club, the North Shore Arts Association and 
the Friends of Art in Baltimore. 


up. By making laws which 
recognized as illicit only one side 
of a necessarily dual evil, and by 
placing the punishment wholly 
on that side. 

Since the whole practice is 
maintained for the convenience, 
pleasure and supposed necessity 
of men; since recruits for it are 
quite frequently obtained by un- 
fair means ; since escape from it 
is almost impossible, the of- 
fender, once marked, being con- 
sidered fair game for anyone; 
and since the natural penalties 
fall most heavily upon the 
woman offender, she having in 
the very nature of the case to 
lose all that life holds best for 
women ; does it not seem some- 
what lacking in protective in- 
stinct for organized manhood to 
lay the legal penalties also on 
her head? Legally, socially, 
morally, physically, she suffers 
most, In the biological penalty 
for such evil doing she suffers 
her full share, in all the others, 
most, and in legal discrimina- 
tion, all. As far as this natural 


Because men have fought over women, fought for the possession 
of women, does that make the women to blame for the fighting? 
Only in the just and reasonable minds of their natural protectors. 

Observe the case now in later wiser days, when law and justice 
have been enthroned, and our primitive instincts at least covered by 
more modern faculties. Man,'the protector, has made the laws, and 
as women, the ignorant, the helpless, the defenseless, the appealing, 
the well-beloved, were his to protect, of course he made the laws to 
protect them, and afterwards enforced the laws according to his will. 


male instinct goes, it is mainly jealousy and self-interest. Other male 
animals feel it, in precisely the same conditions ; each wishes to retain pos- 


session of “his female”; each will fight for that possession, as indeed he 


would for his other possessions. 

Neither in savagery, barbarism, nor civilization do we find evi- 
dence of man’s giving even bare justice to women, and when it comes 
to this supreme, this exquisite effrontery which claims that he is her 
natural protector, we can but answer in the American fashion, with 
another question—against what? 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


HE District of Columbia Branch 

of the Woman’s Party held a re- 
ception on May 27th in honor of Dr. 
Alice Salomon of Berlin, Germany, 
who spoke to the members of the 
Party and their friends. Dr. Salo- 
mon was sent to Washington as dele- 


3} “Bill No. 743 on divorce has been 

Committee and is now before the 
House. 

 €£ ie “Bill No. 742 on domicile, has been 

reported out of Committee and is now 


before the House. 
“Bill No. 744 on divorce, is on 
final reading in the House. 


gate to the Conference of Social 758 on guardianship of 
Workers. She is one of the leading children, has been of com- 
feminists of Germany and is on the Ss SO ee mittee and is now before the House. 

tional Council of Woman. Mary Ger- 


trude Fendall presided. Three new 
Founders and a number of new mem- 


Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, Leg- | apres 
islative Chairman of the Delaware ge 


Branch of the Woman’s Party, visited 
the National Headquarters last week, 
and stated that Delaware would be re- 
sponsible for the furnishing of a room 
at National Headquarters. This will 
be the second “state” room—an Ohio 
room having been furnished by Mrs. fo 
Valentine Winters of Dayton. 


Former Congresswoman Speaks At 
Chicago Luncheon. 


ISS MAUD YOUNGER, Leg- 
islative Chairman of the Na- Bee ue 
tional Woman’s Party, writes to Na- 
tional Headquarters concerning a 
luncheon recently given by the Chicago 

Branch of the Woman’s Party: 


On the right Ur. Alice 


“The luncheon in Chicago at the 
La Salle Hotel was a great success. 
Josephine Casey and Mrs. Huck, former member of Congress, both spoke. 
Josephine Casey took two friends along, both of whom joined . One of 
these the only woman real estate broker in Chicago. Josephine Casey will 
go to Seneca Falls and will speak. She announced at the luncheon that 
she would take charge of the industrial situation. You will remember that 
she did a great deal for suffrage, for she not only aigned for state 


suffrage but was among the first to come out for the Federal Amendment. 
Dr. Dickinson presided at the meeting.” 


The Chicago Tribune of May 17th tells of the legislative campaign 
in Illinois: 

“Senator Dailey introduced today four bills affecting the status of 
women. One provides that women teachers in public schools shall receive 
the same compensation as men holding same grade certificates. A second 
gives a mother the same right as a father in disposing of custody and 
tuition of child in will. A third provides right of action to recover dam- 
ages on account of personal injury or wrong to a married woman shall 
be her separate property and there shall be no right of recovery by the 
husband for loss of her services. The fourth amends the act relative to 
administration of estates, putting women on the same legal plane with men. 


Pennsylvania Legislative Campaign Continues. 


ISS ELLA RIEGEL, Legislative Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Woman’s Party, tells of the continued progress of 


their legislative campaign : 


“Another bill—No. 739, concerning the settlement of married women— 
has passed the Senate. - 


member of the International Board of the International Council of 
Women, who spoke at the headquarters of the National Woman's 
Party on Sunday, May 27. Alice Paul is on the left. 


> ° 


Colorado Does Not Appoint Woman 
Senat 


RS. LILLIAN H. KERR of 
Colorado Springs did not re- 
ceive the appointment of United 
States Senator to succeed the late Sen- 
ator Samuel D. Nicholson. Alva B. 
Adams was named instead. 

That Mrs. Kerr would not be ap- 
pointed was indicated by Governor 
Sweet in a statement to a delegation of 
members of the National Woman's 
Party and other organizations in the 
executive chambers several weeks ago. 
Ba Dr. Caroline Spencer of that city, 
ag ‘ ee one of the delegation, said that the 

ee Governor asserted that if he were con- 

sidering the appointment of a woman 
at all he would give Mrs. Kerr first 
consideration. 

From his attitude the delegation 
understood, Dr. Spencer said, the Gov- 
ernor regarded the appointment of a 
man to the Senatorial vacancy as po- 
litically expedient. 


4 


“We believe it quite just that one of the United States Senators 


from Colorado should be a woman,” said Dr. Spencer. “Then a 
woman's point of view might be incorporated in the body politic. 
Some State must take the initial step—we would like very much to 
see Colorado be that State.” 


New York State Committee Gives Luncheon. 


A luncheon in honor of the New York State Commitee was 
given in Syracuse on May 25th, at which Mrs. Florence Bayard 
Hilles, legislative chairman of the Delaware branch of the Woman’s 
Party, was one of the principle speakers. Mrs. Clarence Smith of 
New York City, State chairman of the New York branch of the 
Woman’s Party, was also present. In connection with the luncheon, a 
meeting of the New York State Committee was held in Syracuse. Mrs. 
Lieber E, Whittic, chairman of the Syracuse branch, was in charge of the 
arrangements for the luncheon and meeting. Reports of the various de- 
partments were presented at the meeting, indicating hard work and vital 
progress. The membership committee stated that during the winter, as a 
result of careful organization work, the membership had more than doubled 
in the New York State Branch. 


The Christian Science Monitor of May 22nd gives a most interesting 
account of one branch of the campaign conducted by the New York City 
Committee, under the leadership of Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, State Chair- 
man, and Miss Adelaide Stedman. Executive Secretary. 


| 
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— 
Dee Salomon, leading feminist of Germ 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From The Woman’s Weekly (Chicago), May 19. 


CONCEPTION of the woman’s movement is astonishingly preva- 
t, among women as well as among men. Probably more than 
half of all women regard it as inimical to home interests. Equality with 
men means, for them, to be masculine; and feminism in their thoughts is 
really masculinism. In this they merely reflect the opinions of vain males, 
who are unable to conceive of women advancing without becoming man- 
like. | 
As Mrs. Hooker points out, the world-wide woman’s movement is not 
the result of a passing whim, a sudden ambition, but is a response to a 
fundamental need, and the accomplishment of the next step in sccial evolu- 
tion. Man, the warrior, has reached the limit of his possible achievements ; 
the continuation of his domination would bring civilizatior. to destruction. 
The time has come for woman, the conservator, to take up the enlarged 
duties for which she is destined, and to replace war, lust, greed, destruction 


and conquest with peace, chastity, temperance and love. The time has 


come when motherhood is the key to the progress of civilization. 

To fulfill this destiny women need power rather than protection, equal- 
ity instead of subordination; and once this is understood by women their 
united demand will sweep away misunderstanding and opposition. 


From the Chicago Herald-Examiner, May, 1923. 


NEZ HAYNES IRWIN, a noted suffrage leader, declares that the cry 
f the suffragist today is not “Down with men!” but “Up with men!” 
As a matter of fact, the principal reason for denying woman’s citizen- 
ship for so long a time was to be found in the low opinions men had of her. 
The condition of womankind is not to be changed by merely developing 
and emancipating women, but quite as-much by the improvement in men. 
Men do not begrudge women any of their new-found privileges. What 
makes them angry is that they have upset all opinions and prejudices. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, Edith Ainge, Treasurer National 
Woman’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Auditors: Ameri- 
can Audit Company. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to May 26, 
1923, $1,102,638.84. 
Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, May 18 to 
May 26, 1923: 


Per Illinois Branch: Per Texas Branch: 


. Elizabeth Kobr............. $10.00 Migs Elizabeth Carson, Miss. 1.00 
T. O’Gara............ 50 Miss Eleanor King..... 
Miss Augusta G. Batchelor.. 5.00 Miss N. Ethie Eagleton......... 50 
Mrs. Anna G. Clayton............ 50 Miss Elnora Dulaney 50 
Committee of 200, per Mrs. Miss Lucile Hamner. 50 
William Kent ....... 100.00 Mrs. A P. Brogan................ 50 
Miss Floria Renaud, N. Y....... 15.00 D. 
uline an de — ora T. Sprague, D. C..... 
2 Elien D. Mvgow.............. 5.00 Miss Margaret A. Reading, 
Mrs. R. A. Fowler, Pa.............. 50.00 Es SEES 1.00 
Per Maryland Branch: Miss Eva Yost, D. C.... 1.00 
~ Mrs. George Rollman............ 60.00 Dr. D. R. DuComb, D. C........... 1,00 
Mrs. H. B. Bohanan................ 1.00 Mrs. Rowe M. Crews, D. C....... 1.00 
Per New York City Cummittee: Miss Clara 8. Peetz, D. C......... 1.00 
Mrs. Augusta 8. Page............ 5.00 Mrs. Roy L. David, Col............. 2.00 
Miss Anne Louise Perry ........ 50 Miss Mayme C. Parker, Va..... 1.00 
Mrs. H. M. Kimberland........ 50 Mrs. G. W. Parker, Va............. 1.00 


Mrs. E. A. K. Davis, Cal....... 


Mrs. Saml. D. Warren, Mass. 10.00 50 
Miss Gertrude Carkey, Md....... 1.00 Mrs. Ruth Pearle.................... 50 
Miss Elizabeth B. Fogg, Pa..... 1.00 Mrs. Frieda L. Havick.......... 50 
Per Michigan Branch: Mrs. Helen T. Miller.............. 5.00 
Mrs. W. K. Morley es 45.00 Mrs. May Peake...................... 50 
Mrs. Julia Finster ................. 5.00 Mrs. E. P. Breckenridge, O..... 85.00 
Mrs. Isabelle H. Warncke.... 5.00 Mrs. 8. Albert Johnson, N. Y... 90.00 
Miss Helen K. McDonald... 5.00 Mrs. Henrietta Briggs-Wall,O. 10.00 
Miss Sarah E. Sly.................. 5.00 Mrs. John Blisk, D. C............. 1.00 
Miss Addie Sly ...........00000..0. 5.00 Miss Mary T. Hayden, Md......... 1.00 
Miss Helen M. Kinny............ 5.00 Per Pennsylvania Branch: 
Mrs. Sarah H. Geary............ 5.00 Dr. D. Challis Faust.............. 50.00 
Mra. Mrs, A. Frances Betterlien.... 50 
Miss Rose Kalasinski.............. 5.00 Mrs. Salvina Jutter................ 50 
Mrs. Isabel G. Brewer.......... 5.00 Miss Susan Bruner.................. 50 
Mrs. C. H. Johnson................ 5.00 Mrs. Leslie 8. Pearson............ 5O 
Mrs. Helen R. C. Statler...... 5.00 Miss Florence N. Gourlay.... 50 
Mrs. Theresa Doland.............. 5.00 Miss Ella K. Gourlay............ 5O 
Mrs. Lillian M. Ascough........ 5.00 Mrs. M. M. Brooks, D. C.......... 1.00 
Mrs. Elise T. Russian............ 5.00 Mrs. Ella M. A. Enlows, D.C. 1.00 
Miss Grace Hudson................ 50 Dr. Elizabeth R. G. Myer, N. Y. 1.00 
Mrs. Louise K. Cummings... 50 Mrs. Charles Sheeler, N. Y....... 1.00 
Mrs. May Stock... banal 50 Mrs. Elinor Levey, N. J............. 90.00 
50 Rent of rooms at Headquarters 147.50 
Miss Kathryn Kalasinski...... 50 Sale of literature...................... 1.60 
Mrs. Wm, Steele Holman...... 50 Receipts from benefit.................. 73.00 
Imogene C. Magee........ .50 
rs. Russell G. Ransom........ .50 
Mrs. Mabel A. Schopp.......... $970.10 
Mrs. F. J. 1912, to May 27, 


Per Colorado Branch: 1923, $1,103,608.94. 


OBJECT of the organization is to secure for women equal rights with men. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS—$10.00 a year. 


SUSTAINERS—Those who contribute $240 in addition to $10 annual dues. 
* LIFE MEMBERS—$1,000, no further dues. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S PARTY—National Headquarters: Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP is open to all women who will support this object without regard to the interests of any political party. 
Send the Membership Blank below and send with your dues to National Headquarters, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP: 


FOUNDERS—Those who contribute $90 in addition to $10 annual dues, payable before July 20, 1923. 

CONTRIBUTORS—Those who contribute $490 in addition to $10 annual dues. 
ENDOWERS—Those who contribute $5,000, no further dues. 

All memberships secured by State Branches are shared equally between National and State Headquarters. 

Active and Associate Members secured by National Headquarters are shared equally between National and State Headquarters. 

Contributions from Founders, Sustainers, Contributors, Life Members and Endowers made to the National Seatgear tire are 1t(ained by the National Headquarters. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK. 


I hereby enroll as a . 
Address 


.-member, enclosing dues. 
Name 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS—$1.00 a year. 


Variety in Footwear comme 


every woman can be sure to find here just the shoes she wants at the price she wants. 
HOME OF 


WYMAN or. 19 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCIAL ENGRAVING AS 
WELL AS BOOES 


You can be sure of the correctness of your 
invitations and cards if they come from 


Day Printing Company 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD sTS. 
Entrance on Baldarston St. 


our Stationery Department Baltimore, Md. 
The Norman, Remington Co —- 
~ ae PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 
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